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ABSTRACT - c 

This paper provides guidelines and exercises designed 
for a three-day seminar to encourage effective ^Journalistic writing. 
Among the topics discussed are communication theory, general rules in 
writing, the news story, editing, the* feature story, interviews, and 
headlines. Appendixes include an Associated Press style-guide 
exercise, news and feature story fact sheets, and a bibliography. 
(KS) 
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SBp gRAL OBJECTIVES 

The tWee-day seminar's aim "is not. to present 
rigid' rules to be followed blindly-, but to make 
the participant *aware of good journalistic , 
writing and its characteristics. Effective writing 
is simple, short,- and clear. This is especially 
true "of good journalism. The news storyis 
constructed so that the average reader will ^ 
understand and remembe^: it . ' .» 

The course is composed of. lecture, writing, 
and evaluation of participants' .writing. Exer- 
cises will be graded by the participants. Written 
assignments are evaluated in class by the , 
instructor with the use of an opaque projector 
3b -that the class may also contribute he3Jpful 
suggestions > 

Stress is made on writing the lead, organizing 
the news and feature story, and editing your own 
copy., « 3> • ' 

The first d^y concerns itself with basicsof 
good writing./ Much time is- spent on writing 
ana evaluating the leads of news stories. The ^ 
Ijatter part of the first - day- covers writing the 
.news story. ------ ... 

'The Second day begins with an evaluation of the 
news stories written the day before. Further 
lecture covers editing and-the feature story. 
Feature leads will be -written and evaluated. Then 
a feature story will be written. ' 

■ V 

The third day begins' with evaluating the feature 
story and further practice in organizing material 
Tor presentation 'in news and feature stories. 
Writing captions for photographs and headline- - 
writing are also covered. ^ 

A review of the critical bibliography conc-lucVes 
the course. 




BASigraOMMUNICATION THEORY 



It is extremely important .to understand what . the 
communications process is all about. The theory 
explains it is process whereby a sender: .(with an 
idea or message; transmits that message to a" 
receiver. But the process does not end here. 

Instructor's Manuals The communication process, 
is composed of several elements: 



Message. - 



Understand Message 



Sender ^-Transmitted via a media ' Receiver 

(Targerc Audience) 



• / 

Message must 

e encoded before 
transmittal 




Note 



Message must be , 
decoded before 
^understood by^ 
receiver 



Writing 
TV 

Movies 
Recford 

* Tape^>' 
Tasting 

^etc . 



The procesls does not. end here/. The above is 
not communication. You only K^ye communication 
when the receiver returns feedMtcJfi tp the^ 
sender. If there is no feedback, yiere is 
no communication. Communication if a close 
linked reciprocal process that is going on 
all . the time-. It is not talking at Someone . 
or group of someones . 'It is talking with 
someone*.' . ■ 



Receiver^ of- 
, Message 



-Sends Back Transmit- 

. Feedback." 



•-To Sender 
of Original 
Message 




.All disruptions to t % his process are. termed "noise : 
These disruptions are not just audible noise 
although thfrt is certainly cms. form ^of noise. - The 
noise may- be visukl or juslr a disruptive climate 
for' the communications. 



A' good communicator will 



modify the nessage on\ 



the basis of the .f eedback--or' lack of (feedback 
received. jf'~^\, ' * ^\ 
The above is extremely important introductory^ 
material to this course. », 
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Gtood writing is a result of good planning. Stream 
oft consciousness writing is not designed f'br jour^ 
naliam since it does not communicate. Rather it, 
serves to give u§ insights into a£ author's 
mind and emotions. , 

Therefore good planning is a necessity in writing 
a new? or featurized news story. ' A list of facts 
htelps. An outline is even better. You must 
4 apply the grid of the Who \ What, w hfre, When/ ^ . 
Why, and How; and you must answer ifnose questions. 
Naturally, they neeci not all 'be answered in the 
lead. " " \ 

\ ' - : ' ' ^ 

Analysis of the fact is at hand, which \is. the 
result of research, interviews, your own know- 
ledge, fact sheets and other source^, is the 
first s*tep\ before you can plan your story. 

Then much thought must be directed toward selecting 
the one fact or approach that will most effectively 
get ^your reader inrto the story. 

Often yfriters} urge other writer& k .-to spend \ 
75 per cent^of their time planning, researching^ \ 

• and writing ihe' lead. Then the rest of the 

story will generally fall into place if you have) \ 
^elected a good, lead. v ^\ 

; v 

Often^the lead is one of the facts from your list , 
of /facts. At other times it is several facts 
welded together in a punchy sentence designed to 
grab' your reader or transmit a miximum amount 
of .information in a minimum amount of words. ■ It 
can be a questicm;' it may be a summary of facts; 
it can be a. quote? it may be a statement . . . 

* in fact,, it can be a combination of all of these 
ar*d others, v . : 

What must be in the lead is the most important r- 
in terms of newsworthiness — item from your / 
list of facts. The rest of the facts in the 
story should supports and/or supplement it, but 
never ^supersede i^Y- 
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TH ^tEADABLE SENTENCE ^ . ' 

Goo^;' writing-' is* lean, . tight writing. It is /^ar; 
.waiting." In terms of understandability f fewer 

words %s better than more words. To write lean 

you^ must* think and plan your writing. " Yoy/must . 
"know what you want to, say 9 say it , . and then get 

on to your next subject. Bad writing i^s a fi;opd . 

example of thinking that has been too, short. 

Shorter sentences are generally, .easier • to read 
an^cjfemmunicate mere meaning to your reader. They 
.alffb/hj^ve -mjaflwl impact than longer sentences. . Hew- 
everr/it mu^ tje, noted that writing which has all' 
skort Sentences t§nds to read like -punchy -news 
griefs from the late Walter Winch^ll. You must 
always balance your writing. ^ 

When you. discover you have written a long sentence, 
begin by \br easing it up; reassemble the sentience, — 
now possibly sentences— «-so that each u\ain idea has 
its' own structure. Then cut all unnecessary words 
frtfm your ^copy. You must ensure, however, that 
the meaning has not been altered and that your 
reader will uh^e^stai^d the meaning. 



i . *>. 
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THE ?AKA>ip ATH . . ' ' 

r 

.The 'paragraph Ls the building- block of any pieoo 
of expository wrLMrig. /V j^nrorK'S jnanJin^ alone, 
may be Incomplete or* unclear: the we.l i-wr i t ton 
paragraph -will communicate an id-o:\ with thorough- 
ness and comple teness . 

k. good paragraph centers on one thought, 'Usually 
v..^ * that thought is expressed ih a topic sentence. I,t 
is the one sentence, usually at the beginning of 
-the paragraph, which most clearly summarizes the 
paragraph., ■ . , 

In theory the writer may place the topic sentence 
at the beginning, the 'end, or anywhere ih the 
paragraph. 'He may omit it entirely, assuming 
that the paragraph is so well written the reader 
will have" no trouble getting it«s point. 3ut in 
C practice he or she will do best to place the top:: 

sentence mcst often at the beginning of , the para- 
' irraDh, and occasionally at the. end. 

I£ placed at the beginning, -the remainder of the 
paragraph should support and explain Lt If _ at 

the end",, the rest of the paragraph should build 
un to it. ' . 



r 




In normal English word orltir, .something doos 
something. That is the "net Lvo form. The act'dr 
(subject) is idont if iad . , . 

Often^tKic order* is inverted, and the subject 
is acteid upon., Something is done by something. . 
That 'is the passive form. .The real actor is . > 

not always identified. . ' 

Instead of writing " I disliked the play" a 
critic might write "The play was disliked./ 1 
•The critiq could, add "by'me" to clarify the • 
thought, but i-f he does he has succeeded in 
constructing a complex arid , awkward way to 
•5 yep r e s s a simple 1 d .e a 

What, if he dees -not" adcl "by me"? Then by whom? 
The audience? All-- critics? The actors them- 
selves? The sentence becomes more than, awkward ; ' 
x *i< becomes confuting. . , - 

•Although it has its.- place.. in-'-W'itiiig, ■ the * • 
"passive' form is es^ent iailyV weaker form of 
'expression. -It lacks, the vigor of the active 

form; too much use of it leads to weak- and of^en 

ambiguous writing. » 

Sometimes people use it out of a mistaken sense 
of modesty (.The play was disliked) , leaving 
themselves out of the idea. Sometimes pe'ople 
use it because they do, not really know who has 
performed the action, cir are unwilling to\say 
who irresponsible/- ... • '» . 

- , ' - « • , 

"IVIr. X's campaign tfas conceded to have started, 
well, but he was believed to 'have been ' outmaneuvered 
and outgeneraled long before the election. 0 His 
^elevis ion; appear ahces were said- to have been 
poorly planned ' and badly don.e and his news* confer- 
ences were c.al^ed -a" -jlisaflgter . " : > • ) * '* 



SIMPLE IS BEST • \ ^ . '": . '.■ . 

/ ' '.' • ■ t / . • . , \ , »■/.■ ^ 

You, ;pius~t ® ^ spade a , £pade % - : - -Use f ire > not' 
cpriflagration-; Use complete,' no-*, "final Use 
get,, not procure. Your readers will understand 
s imp! V language more easily, and.'.you will *b<3 
eliminating passible confusion, in'your writing'. - 
See- the following listi \ M ■ /* 



COLUMN- I 



construct, fabricate 
Accomplish, perform * 
initiate ,' commence , inaugurate 
therefore 
- nevertheless 

? terminate-, conclude,' finalize 
utilize 
deem 

assistance 
.Substantial -portion 
reside , dwell 
statedt^— 
ascertain 

afford an opportunity 
procure 01 ' *• 



COLUMN II 
make ' 
do x 
begin 
so 

but ■ 

end . :<t 
use . f •/' - - 
.think 
help 

lg^rge part 
live I 
said 

learn, find 
allow 



get 
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WORD ECONOMY 



An extremely common fault •fell writing is to ; 
smother .your reader with ftoras.. . If. you must 
make the reader work hard to 'discover w£at ; y£u . .. 
are trying; to communicate, you are* subscribing 
to ,the belief that -more is better, than less. It 
is not.' ,. . - " ' 

£ood writing is terse, lean and unobstructed by 
unnecessary phrases, adjectives . or explanations 
not pertinent to your message. ^ t 



> . . . 



Underline unnecessary words in each of the foXlowin 



if - % 



1 ; . ' \TJie assignment 'canre at -a time When' 
;';w,e ^era' busy . ; • . < v«... 

2. Our products depreciate in. value 
slowly,. 

3- ...During the yea/ of 1-975 

It s will- Dost /the sum of $99. v 

5. In about two weeks', time. 

6. The car sells for a price of $12,000, 

7. "In the city of Cleveland. 

8. Perhaps it may be that the price is 
too "high. 

9. .The boat is made cut ok wood. 



' YOU DON'T NEED THE, DOUBLET' *- - \ 

; - V ~ ^ : . ■ ■ . v \ \\V ^ 

You t^ve k heard .oiL the double, negative that makes 
a positive statement you' may not->have heard of ,' ' v> V' ■ .. • 
the doublet/ Doublets are . phrdses ..that say theX " \ ; : 
same thing twice* For example:- Final completion. * 
Completion must *be .final or it ^s not complete. 

While it is often important id repeat ait' instruct ion," 
to. a ^ subordinate, or at .least, have . him or hez? ; repeat ' - \ k • 
the instructions to yfou, the doublet does, not add 
emphasis to your writing, father th,e s'econd)\yqrd^ 
or phrase dilutes tj^e meaning r of the first . - / 




rut : % \jl 
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.QUIZ B . 

Underline the doublets "following ('and- in this 
sentence as well) ^nd .circle the one, you would 
omit and eliminate. , '<*<'. . 

* * - ,* 

. . ■ .i. The' co-si'grier -&ssurnes obligation^ and t 
■ responsibility. , ^ ;--"' N ..■ / . ■ ■ 

' : Z** vYou/'have- our. 'sincere 1 -^S'^ajnest/-' wishes 

3. Fir si; and -foremost, r we must v have' a. gooci 
and "effective meeting. • 

k. It proved, to be the. right and*' proper ' , 
solution. . , *; 1 ' - ■ -• ' v 

5. " They could decline or refuse the - ; * 

' -invitat i'qn. . 

; ■ ;* ■ , / . \ 

6. That is' an unfair and ,un just ' 4 
accusation . 

7. 'Please reply to this ' letter at once, / 

by return nra^l. < 
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THE NEWS STORY *„■<>' ' ' ' , . " * 

.1. ,It should be recent, .free' fronfthe opinipri of . 
, 1^ie .writer, and \concentjrate oft. "the^ facts'. « 

2 fv \ It;; sho.uld .accurate , balanced, - objective, • v , 
*" : '. : \V. concise, .-'and t^ear \ ^ \ 4 --; ■"' ± -V ;/ 

3. Facts should 'be made Int.e^estl^^^ 

'nearness,' prominence / ' import atic a i-^UnuSu^ne'SS;r« % - 
* progress , emcrt ion, ' aid conflict.. ' - 

Information ^shbuld bA attributed to an authority 
or a major person invc&lveci in the story- 



\ 1 
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CLEApj NEWS WRITING TIPS 



1. Start .with the most important or interesting 

ideas first.. ' ■ - ? '.v; 

• * >> -I* a 

2 . ..Avbid lbng%entences . * !/'\ 

'■ ; 3.. fcsep paragraphs- short. . W : f ! 

..'•>'... 

=•5. "■■■Be simple, direct., and specific, btrfc not" 
.blunt . •■ 1 • ■■ ■ * „ • * . 

6. Use a. variety of sentences, wordW, and 
paragrapjM^ ' ' 

rr 7/^--. Use active verbs — avoid the massive voice.' 

8. Be 4 objective, but ' avoid' being stuffy. 



J 
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.* WRITING gHE_ftEWS STORY * 

' Everybody has to st^rt somewhere to learn to' 
• write a hews- story./ A, copy boy works on a paper 
running errands and' $oing other menial j'obsV . • 
..■9k, • until •'someone .gives' hlm^tjhe "chance to write a_ 
.. ^ story- ';' ..' 

" Th^n when., given the chance \he often m doesrt r t .Imoy^ 
* . where to begin." So .let us 'begin -.with* the' bas^c * 
rules of hews* stories.- : ... , , v 

You "Aust answer -the following questions irt eafch 
news story: Who? What? When? : Why? Where? [ 
and How? - Do not be obsessed, * hdwever f with 
answering them all in your lead paragraph or. 
paragraphs, but they must;be answered by the 'end 
of the s'tory; to resolve the questions a reader 
/ is likely to have 'on his or her mind.' 



ERIC 
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MECHANICS - BEFORE' WRIffI NG 

.Before you^begin the actual writing, here are a 
few things tQ .do : < % ^ 

"1. Get a good typeW^ter, Write ali 
news stories feature stories^ as 
— * weji --.on a typewriter. If- you r % 

don't know hoW to type ttfen the Sinai 
product " must tre transcribg^ from- yourv 
, 'handwriting or tape recordings, before, 
. . / it can be .sent in a hews release -form. . 

V'V- 2# Use whit'e paper, preferably- unruled, 
^ X : siz^Sixll.- 

3* Type on drily 'one side of the paper 
"^d .label" each sheet with .story ' . 
. .■ . titl£. This- can be *very b^rief we 

call it a slug line. For example,, if 
. ■ you are writing a story about .two 

employees who., saved a woman frorrK a 
.. ' burning automobile, your slug Mpe-- 

V. ' could be "Car Rescue, " 1/ ' , 

k. Use Wide margins to 'have joW for notes, 
corrections and marking coV, 

. 6* Cop'y -means" story material in jour- 
nalism. jargon. , Doubl-e ' or triple 
. : space ; all. your copy v-^ This spacing 
* allows you to majce corrections or additi 
easily.. ' • V . 

6. Have\any photographs that will illustrat 
1 your s^tory at '^and? A aS* well as an idea 
of how y.ou intend to '"arrange the 
material. You also need "your 'notes 
. or tape recorded , interviews or 'any 

. other pertinent reference material/ 




\ 

7. At the bottom of .each typewritten 
page write "more''.' On the last 
page write- "end" or "-JQ-".. (### "is 
also- used. ) 
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NOW YOU ARB READY TO BEGIN WRITING THE STORY 



*A:fter % you have interviewed people concerning an* 
event or incident, you now haye the facts, 
possibly scrawled in haste. 9 . 

Xofck over your notes and decide what is 1^pe mos^ 
important .item, what really makes the story 
newsworthy. That one fact /forms* the- heart o"f- 
your/z^ea-d'. All other information is ^ secondary; 

Finding the A lea^U-i«^often a difficult process*; 
In f act , «^%^^.(one of the most difficult steps 
in news writ:mg>\ ' \^ 



Why? 



it. 



objective and select the most 
Then you support your. story 



First , you 

important 'f t _ „ . 

with^factte fr^om your list .'that work iii. tandem 
with 'tiie^ajor^Cact you sYlected. * You have now 
established * a M p^ant of view" so yotx actually 
cease being objective. You may even, discard 
some facts that do not support the, lead you have 
chosen. , Do not try to. cram 1 every fact into your 
story. Only use ' infonnat ion. that .answers the 
readers l * questions and makes an interesting and 
informative story,— — 




• \ 




, .the key, piece of information you ha^ selected 
jshduld be -in, your ?lead, preferably in the first 
paragraph of the- news; s ; tory . * the lead should 
catch your read £r's> attention and make him want 
to read on" ' - ' . 

\ 

V Writing, the news stpf^y is like telling* a 'friend 
AaMjit of news. : ♦ ''< V >v- . . j 

■ \ V v • v, — v ■■■ • A 

;You don 1 t w^llf up to /him and say that, yesterday 
sifternoon .at approximately--^ 00 P-M-.;aft un- 
identified 'man was^po*6t,ga running in a north- ' * 
easterly direction aft ^-placing a' shot with a 
high powered rifle froA, a bell tower and that the 
shot hit. the President 'of. the United States who V 
. was traveling in a motorcar' and the 'President 
. finally succumbed several hours later. - 

Yau say ^i?he President was assassinated!'". Or 
you say ,f An assassin killed the President! " : 

In other words,, yox* come directly to the point 
in cyour conversation^ So it* -is with the news 
story./ Come to the point in the first sentence 
'or Certainly in your first or second paragraph.. . 



TYPES OF "LEADS \ , ; 

r - 
-» . 

' (List % in student; manual: or\ly.-) 

1. News Summary, Lead 

2, Direct -Quotation Le 
3'.- SjLmJpXe Statement 
ty. Striking Statement 
5V Dialogue Le^d 

£ > \ .Af w„,^ a- 4 . T T~~j 

w • ' »'• i\ cu. laoivc xjcclu. 



7. Descriptive Lead 



. 8.- Question &ead 

9. Direct Address Le^d 
10v. Tirst Person Lead 
• 11. Contrast or Comparison Lead . 

12. Variations oft he Summary Lead. 
i, ! av J -.' Punch Lead 

b. Tabular . .Lead 
c . Crowded. Lead v *' . ... ' * • 
fc d*. Shirt -Tail Lead 
e. Cartridge Lead 

13. Hybrid or Eclectic Lead ; V 

r ■ \ 
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Strut tured 'L^ads 

a. Staccato Lead 

b. Preface Lead 



c. "^onditionaiL Clause Lead 

d. ' Substantive Clause. Lead < 
Special CategoriegTof Leads ; ; v >•.. 

a. Literary Allusion Lead J ". v <^ 

b. Familiar Saying Le'afa-;/ 

c . Parody Lead . 

d. , Colon Lead " 

Leads that Editors Cannot Cut from -the 
a. ' Upright Pyramid or Sequence Lead 
Cumulative Interest Lead* 

1 * 

c " ' Suspended Interest Lead 



SOME BASICS * 

Let's digress here for a moment. Good nevjs 
writing is terse * lean writing. Write short 
^sentences' and short paragraphs. It is quite 
common it o have <5ne sentence compose a^paragraph *■ 
when writing news copy — quite the v opposite 
of literary 'writing. Check your local newspaper 
arid see what we mean. ( 

Use simple words » identify individuals (even 
well-known people in your organization) , cut 
out all words .that are not necessary., Less copy 
is usually better than more. 

After the lead is down on paper, each succeeding 
paragraph in the news story contains information 
of lesser importance-' so that an editor can dut' 
from the bottom if y a space limitation is en- 
countered. This way if information you have, 
typed must be eliminated, tlje least important 
information is deleted, , saving the most important 
part (the lead) and the following few paragraphs. 

This system is Gall . the /inverted pyramid style 
of newswriting. It' can be diagrammed as follows:. 



CLIMACTIC LEAD 



Usually a qne sentence 
paragraph, although the 
lead can run to three 
paragraphs. 



Facts in Diminishing Order 



of Importance" / 
. (Body) 



Important ijjfbjrpuition con- 
sideredmwgral to the story. fc 



7 

details 



Non-essential irtfchrmation. If space 
does not allow, portions of it may 
be cut. 



All writing -'especially journalistic writing - has certain characteristics: 

Your wrfingVould be correct. The facts should be truejind arranged properly. Names shquld 
be spelled correctly and all material should be verified prior to publication. ^ t 

, Your writing shouUf.be> clear. In this case, clarity means using short words, short sentences and 
short paragraphs/Words should'be famjlkf. Gobbledegook and jargon are out; technical words should 
be fully explained. One idea to a - setYtence is enough. 

Your writing should befcfherent. This necessitates planning. Sentences should be arranged so 
the flow will be orderly and the ideas follow in some sort of logical sequence. This heips your reader 

understand and,digest your writing. ^ t 

t- ' * * ' - • '■ ■ v 

Your writing should be concise., ruthless. Cut out everv word that isn't necessary. Generally 
it takes fewer* words lb tell about something in the. active^ rather than -the passive, voice. Strong 
writers use lean prose and make every word count. * ^ 

' * * * ■ "* 

' : T — : ^ " 

/ . v . ■' . ■ 
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NEWS STORY ESSENTIALS 

Earlier* we skipped rapidly over the five W's and 
the H v ./ \ 

Lett's spend.- a few minutes on them now. 

Som6where in youp news story you must answers . * 

WHO - Who did the action in the story; f < 
*" who was involved? This also implies tMat 

♦ yoii identify ,the who or. whos in relation 

to your readers, their position, in the 
organization J where they- work," etc. 

■ WHAT - What happened, what action took 
' • place? If this question is not answered., 
rapidly the reader stops reading your * 
story and goe£ to other material where 
X he or she can get an answer. 1 

WHERE - Where did the event take place? ^ 
Pinpoinf^the location, country *if im- 
v ■ * portafit, city, state, etc. Or* the* company, 
.. hospital, office, construction ^site where 
the -ceremony, indicent or whatever happened. 

WHEN - Just when did the event take place: 
day, month, year, "this week, this fiscal 

< year, etc.? This w is especially important 
in stories where it is unusual for the event 

* to have hapgened at that time. . Mr. Jones 
was working late taking inventory. He ■ 
was leaving the store around midnight when 
he found a small boy imprisoned by two; 
pieces of display -furniture . . . 

HOW - How did the event happen? How was - 
the success accomplished? People are_ 
; fascinated with the methods used to. achieve 
something or the description of exactly 
how. an event occurred * : . 

■■■■%-. 





WHY - Why did the event occur? - Why did 
one individual <Jo what he or she did?' 
Direct quotes usually v provide the best 
. answer to this Question, since it is" 
often a subjective matter or one per- 
son's opinion. Have the person about 
whom the story is written speak for- 'himself. 

In addition to including' this information in 'the 
first one- or two paragraphs, your lead rriay also 
focus on bne of t,h6m. . 

For example, in a WHAT lead you might begin: 
"Record e'arnings were posted this quarter for 
the* XYZ manufacturing . . . " -V 
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WRITERS EVALUATE FACTS, SELECT LEADS 
TO FULFILL WRITING WORKSHOP ASSIGNMENT 



Writers with the 'same information will handle 
news and feature stories quite differently. e ' 
Experience of .the writer is obviously a variable-. 
But, other things being equal, handling of "the 
bare facts changes radically from one writer; to 
other . 



Selection of the lead shoujd be preceded with 
objectivity in the scanning of -factual material.. 
% In the case of tfte Comrrmniversity . Writing « m 

Workshop, writers were urged, to take a list ..of 
facts, objectively $valua,te . the potential lead, 
: and then, since the 1 writer .had then established^. 
> point of view," support that lead with ; remaining 
facts at hand. 



Here are the. resu^s of ^an exercise using/an 
news story on equal* 'rights in lending. (See 
back of your manual for the list of 'facts-.) 

Christine Carroll and her husband have tried live cimcs in the last three years' to'get a 
loan for their dream house. Five times they have been turned down. 

' .4,:/ ' , f 

The $4,000 share Mrs. Carroll contributes to their yearly income of 516,500 doesn'6 
count, say most banks, when assessing the Carrolls' ability to repay the loan. 

— Roger A..Snow, Employee Information Supervisor, Public Service Indiana, 
Plainfield, Ind. \ 

/Women may be in for a better deal as Congress considers five bills to outlaw sex dis- 
crimination in lending. < ' ■ t* ■ 

Loan institutions have traditionally underated women as credit risks; in fact, a U. S. 
Savings and Loan League survey of 421 institutions found'thar 72% of them would 
ignore the wife's inccyne in determining a family's credit level. • ' T *' ■ 

—Don Stewart, Editor, Imperial TobaeccrProducts, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada t . 



yThis lead intro- 
duces Mrs. Carroll 
and provides a 
person for the 
reader to identify 
with. " ; 



Lead here fo- 
cuses on key 
jssue and supy 
'ports it with 
other facts. 



ERLC 



. Credit is still hard to come by for women. . + * 

Even though 40% ofVage earners are women 1 ) only the State of Washington has 
adopted a biirbarring sex discrimination in lending. Four other states are con- 
sidering similar legislation, and there are five bills before Congress that would 
outlaw discrimination. ' r ■ ' 



—Jean Watson, Editor, Handy & Harman, Specialty Metals Group, 
Cockeysville, Maryland ^ 

* 31 ^ 
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Another 
summary 
lead that hits 
a key issue. 

/ 



Women have come a long way, but apparently have a long way to go when it comes to pbviojis ques- 
borrowing money. tiotxs inust be^ 

answered, but 
there is no ne- 
cessity to an- 
swer all 5 W's 
and n in the 
lead, ! 



Christine Carroll, a New York bookkeeper earning $4,000 a year, and her husband, who earns 
$1 2,500, have had little luck (and little help) in obtairung a house loan. 

-Craig Kuhl, Public Relations, TRW Systems, Redondo Beach, Calif. 



A Floral Park, New York, couple's futile efforts to obtain a home loan is focusing 
attention on the question of whether U, S. lending institutions discriminate 
against women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank.Carroll have a combined yearly income of $ 16,500; yet Mrs. 
Carroll's $4,000 annual earnings are consistently ignored when thjs couple applies 
for credit. At least five lending institutions have refused the Cairo lis' credit 
during the last three years. 



Good news lead 
that covers three 
oftfxe questions. , 
the who , where, 
what and also 
implies the . 
when. 



-Camjlle Emig, Editor, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

[The following editor took a different approach and wrote in Congresswoman Martha 
Griggin's newsletter to her constituents.) 

Major banks and retail stores are consistently underating women as poor credit 
risks, according to an Oregon research report. Men and women of the same 
credit worthiness applied for a S600 auto loan in St. Paul, Minnesota, recently. 
Nine of the 23 banks gave preferential treatment to the men. 

"The idea that women of child-bearing age are poor credit risks is a myth," 
Representative Griffin said. "Most women have control over whether they 
become pregnant. " 

There are presently five bills before Congress that would outlaw sexual dis- 
crimination in lending. • 

-Diane Hakimzadeh, Employee Benefits Assistant, U. S. Postal 
Service, Houston, Texas 

The story of a New York couple may make it easier for women to secure loans 
without fear of being refused because of their sex. 



Good writing is 
lean writing. Use 
adjectives 
sparingly. 



^(fse short words, 
fHort sentences/ 
■short paragraphs 
and highly per- 
SOfial copy. Both 
Rudolph Flesch 
and David Ogilvy, 
as^well as nu- 
merous other ' 
authors, 
recommend 
this. 



— Roger W. Ross, Supervisor; Employee Communications, American Air 
Filter Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 

Nearly 40% of the wage earners in the United States have difficulty obtaining 
bank loans. These are not necessarily the unreliable, the chronic absentees or 
the high risk job employees. They are women. 

—Sandra Coffey, Writer, Columbia Gulf Transmission Co., f-Jouston, Texas 
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Let the fatts telV 
the stery. Let the 
Yeader reacji his 
own conclusion on 
the basis of\the 
facts. you have 
presented. , \ 
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E. Get Rid of Gobbledegook 

A. ^Cliches 

l. Ayo id stock phrases. 
/ '•' Sample: We dedicated outsell s to the 
task and searched? far and wide for an 
. agreement t Wat was right beneath our 

noses . 

B. Euphemisms » ' 

Avoid' euphemisms for something more explicit. 
Examples : underprivileged for poor ; garden 
of memories for cemetery. 

* » 

C. .Pretentious Words ; . . y> 

1. If the subject calls for big words that , - 
> * ' fit, there is nothing wrong with using 

them; however, don't overuse them. 

,2. When the author adds words just to 
» • impress the reader, there iff" danger 

of confusion. 

Example: The black insistency of 
insidious consistency permeates' the 

fetid atmosphere. 

• v 

' '3. Some people feel Greek and Latin words 
* - are more "scientif ic " than Anglo-Saxon 

ones. So they prefer expedite , ameliorate, 
* extraneous , and clandestine . 

D. Jargon Words 

• 1. Jargon words peculiar to a trade or 

profession sound like a foreign- language 

v to those' who aren't, on the "inside." 




2., They are. usually non-scientific terms. 

Examples; One-night stand , gig , " printer f s 
devil . * 

Avoid> Abstractions . 
Be Specific 

■ t * 
1. Allow the reader to alnwst see, hear>, \ 
smell,', or touch what! you are writing 
by awakening his or herVihiaginat ion. 



A, 



2. 



3. 



Cqncfrete words are remembered longer 
because of their emotional appeal. 



4. 



Substitute exact words for abstractions. 
Fair: I bought some food ' at the store . 
Better: . I bought a steak -at the A & P . 
Fair; "The. President discussed, international 
• problems . 

Better: The President .discussed ' the Arat>- ■ 
^ Israeli Peace Treaty . ". „ ■ 



Avoid abstract words 

Instead of 

approximately 

assist 1 

ascertain 

advise 

demonstrate 

employ , utilize . 

at this time 



What to Cut 

A. Useless Repetition 

Examples: Each and ' every word is a jewel. 
It is a true fact . The modern woman of 
today is free. „ 
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B. Unnecessary Phraeses 

Examples: , This was due -to the fact they 
didn t know the issues. He came in contact 
with the hot wire. During the time h^ was 
in office, he said nothing. 

C. Words Decaying the Main Idea • 

N 0 

Examples:, There is .one game wh^ch he likes 
'* tJie best. Better: He likes one game ;best*. 

[]'"'-.' 1 • * . \;' • 't • p J 

.p.. * Extjra Clauses. 



Example: • Bill said he would tell me afcd.ut 
/• the '^ame, and he told me; but Yfye x Vorgdx ; to . . 
' tell me who won; and I forgot to ask/ , 
Better: 1. Subordination, « When Bill told . 

me about the game, I forgot to ■ 
ask the score 
2. Two 'sentences : Bill told me 
. about the game. 'I forgot to 

ask the spore. 
3_. Compound predicates : Bill told 
me' about the game and- didn't , 
. mention the score. 



'♦.Sty.. 
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IV. ' Avoid the Weak Passive 



-A. . The % ?P&ssive Voice Confuses 

There is nothing wrong with .using, the passive 
verb, but overuse may' cr^te vagueness . It. 
• is difficult to know who is doing what wh3n 

. \ ' the pasisive/ is used - , '. , 

,. B.> The Active. Voice' is Clearer 

4 When- a writer uses the p t assi l A voice, the ., 
subject of ; the sentence • is aCTbd upon 
7^ • ^instead of actihg. \ 

. Examples: Passive:' *The report was written 

' . - ; ■ by the manager* 

' . Active: The manager, wrote the re 



Parallelism 

. . 

Parallel ideas should be expressed in the same' 
word forms . 

Examples: Poor: I prefer to read, swimming, or 

^to watch football. v 
Better* I prefer to read, (to swim, : 
or to watch football. • 
Or « , I; "prefer reading, swimming,/ 
■ ■ of watching football.' 
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THE FEATURE STORY 

We; have just been' talking about the news story. 
Many people call it the straight jnews story. 
New we are going to discuss feature or human 4 
interest,, jjjeyv.a . * 

A feature story can range froiji a Review of the 
hobbies ojr activities of a particular individual 
or group to a detailed story about the quality, 
or rel iabil it y/> program in a company jjj. ant . 

You *cah also f eaturlze a news story ^ This is 
espeqially , true, of most news stories in 
organizational publications or smalr-tqwn 
public ions or neighborhood' publibationsl due 
to bi-weekly, monthly, bi-mbnthly, or quarterly 
frequency of publication. . . y 

A feature sto^y is- not an immediate ,^as a straight 
news story. It is the type of story that 
wouldn't 'hurt if you held it oveh for your next 
,? is.sue 1 because the facts and story \wbuld still 
appiy. Delay in publication wouldXnot negate 
the justification^ for publishing it X: in the first, 
place . V ; 

The hews *story must be printed before it gets 
cold". . \; before it *is old. 




HOW DO YOU WR'lftfe A FEATURE STORY ? 

Yoil start .'muctf- the same way for thel f eatur^"as 
you.^do with th$ hews story. ■ You geVa tig from 
sqmeone or dtaell .dyV $tory yoUrselx and. start " 
; tracking down ;peoplfc< .to , interview , and father all 
.possi#Le : infora'atfbnv ■/ 5 

Then you write down their conunents and list ,£acts 
1;hat are important* Back at your desk you look- 
over the material from your interview and again" 
pick the angle, something to hang your stpry ,on, . , 
the peg. -J 

- ■ • . . f ■ ... 

There must be newsworthiness in/a feature story 
as well as dn a news story. An (editor of a./cit^ 
newspaper 'might ask you if you have a special 
angle i'f you* were discussing a possible featuite 
with him or her , 1 • \ s 

The angle is the paste to glue to rest of your 
story 'together? Without it you will have a 
mediocre 'feature which may not Wen rate high as 
a story. % < r 

With the feature story , \ gathering facts is quite 
important. You must collect more information 
than you actually rieeci foiNtwo reasons : 



1. To get a better feel for the story. 

2. To allow you to prune those select , 
facts that are the mbst stimulating 
and 'interesting to your potential 
readers . 

Just because the story is a feature and not hard 
news doesn't mean your facts need be less accurate.^ 
Allow them to». tell the story and let t^e reader 
reach his or her own conclusion from tAem^ Do riot 
succumb to the temptation to s editorialize arid 'give 
your opinion as many feature' writers dov You/can 
give, your opinion when you label it as such- in an 
editorial,- but a feature must present facts that 
allow the reader to come to. , his or her own decision 
Regarding an evaluation otr conclusion, if one iq 
warranted. 
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KINDS OF FEATURES /'« 

Usually the feature ^enters "'around some emotion 
and for this reason it is often called a human 
; irrt'^retft' story.. , 

Two of the more popular feature types, ate the 
interesting person narrative and t he human -inter est 

'sketch.* They deal largely with one individual- . 

' and his exploits, feelings, or adventures. ( r . 

• . v* * f ' 
Interpretative features are quite -popular, in 
organization/ publications . This is the feature . 
v that hopes to inform, instruct, describe, or 
give the background to a complicated problem- , 

Some examples arei "The pollution problem . . . 
and what XYZ Company is doing about it. M * 
' "Why ABC Retail Chain is not able to raise 
wages this year." Other .suggestions include " 
using the interpretative feature as an explanation 
of a^new process or. technique developed by 
ytour departments agency* etc. 

Historical features, how-to-articles , and simplified 
technical or scientific articles are also 
types of thi^ feature. . 




FEATURE CATEGORIES 



The feature is difficult to categorize. Pew 
journalists agree to any standards. There are 
a few characteristics that do apply. First\ the ' 
feature is not fiction,* but a non-fiction article 
^tailored for m&ximum audie^pe consumption. Second, 
features are timeles* . Thhy should be as good 
next week as they are today. Finally, they are 
o'nly as good aS the creativity of the writer in * 
arranging the facts in the most interesting 1 
manner possible. , ^ 

The feature can be ai . - 

1. Profile . ' 
' a. "The well-known persoij. 

b. The little-knbwn person. ."■ v "t-V *' 

Both can be interesting.. Naturally the profile 
of the famous person has more immediate 'general 
interest whereas the profile of the little- 

. known/ individual must stress accomplishments, • 
interesting experiences* .unusual, occurrences, 
to garner reader interest. But the feature., 
on the unknown individual; can be interesting/*,* 

. even without ail. of the preceding. . .it depends 
again on tfte creativity ; of the author ^to make 
the person 'interesting, warm, and human. 

2. ' Places ' , '/ - ' 
y. * Historical - 

Occupations ' ;v . > , 

'■' The above tliree categories are almost self-/ 

explanatory. The unusual is* mote interesting 
* in all of them, but a mere chronology, . properly 
' worded and structured can. be .ejctiremely ; interest 
ing to a reader . . , \ \ -i 



... ■ Stunts * * ' ■ ' ' 

The stunt feature must ;tier. the event' (often 
* staged) into -the purpose that the stunt was 
designed to emphasize. .The writer must be 
careful ' to make* the transition between the 
v two smoothly and logically. 

. t < - 

if The "Precede" • - 

This is a behind-th.e-vscenes piece designed to. 



alert the reader to an upcoming >event, change 
in the law", or future program. 

Pets; Calendar Events; Hobbies 

The Technical 

This feature, explains—in layman's languagi-- 
recent* advances , changes in procedures , 
changes in laws; advances -in medicine, 
electronics, mechanics. 

People^ ' Young or Old 

Both ends' of trie %pectrum are especialltfN^ 
interesting; of course, all people stories 
can be interesting. 

Education 

More and more, people are attending schools or 
^advanced* education of one sort. -Features on 
this subject\ t are especially relevant. 
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THE FEATURE -ENDS DIFFERENTLY FROM THE NEWS STORY 



• > s '» - ■ 

One of the major differences between*the , ^eature and the hews.stdry is that the'feature 
allbw$ greater latitude in the selection of your lead. It also allbws you to inject greater 
variety into the lead. ^ 

One of the ways to begin a feature or featurized news story is to begin with a quotation 
from a person that will attract the reader. After all that is the major purpose of the lead: 
to grab and interest the reader as well as to inform. Then you follow the quotation with 
information. about who;the speaker is, what kind of expert he or she is, where the speech 

took place and other pertinent facts usually interlaced with toore qyotes.* ' 

v . 

* -. . , " '« 

A feature may also begin with the description df a particular incident and follow with its 

relation to a greater sjpry that will follow. 

As previously mentioned," the question lead 2s another way to begin a feature.. Others are 
the news summary lead, the analogy lead, the contrast lead,and the picture lead where a 
scene is first described to set the stage for a story. Here the where becomes very importan 



HOW THE FEATURE IS DIFFERENT 



While the news story is structured from top to bottom with each succeeding paragraph hav 
ing information of lesser importance, the conclusion of the feature is similar to literary 
writing. There is a definite conclusion as in narrative or expository writing, a climax or * 
highest point of interest. In the ; hews story the climax is in the lead. In the feature this 
climax is at the end and can be a flashback to the lead, a condensed summary of the entire 
' feature, or certain facte previously mentioned in the story. 




\ 
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WRITING THE FEATURE 

With the emphasis still on leads, GommUniversity 
/ Writing Workshop students werffe given another 
*• list of facts- for a story assignment. 

This time the topic was "Profits" and the 
specific assignment: write a feature story, 
... (See list, of facts at the back of y^ur manual*) 



What does the Virginia Credit Union League (VCUT7, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, have in common with Bethlehem Steel? y 

public which can affect its future. 



It is a fact that Bethlehem Steel earned between 3% and 4.3% profit on sales in 
^the 1970-72 period. But the public doesn't know -that. The public, according 
to a recent Opinion .Research Corp. survey, thinks Bethlehem and other large in- 
dustries earn 28% on the dollar. 



"Public opinion is important," Gene Farley, Managing Director of the VCUL told 
the members at the convention, "because legislation follows opinion and unin* 
■onned opinion can lead to bad legislation. It is up to Bethlehem and big business 
'in general to get the facts to the public or tfiey will suffer frodfoad legislation in 
the future." 



Good contrast 
lead. Author 
took a provided 
fact and . con- 
trasted it with 
his own 
organization. 



—Jack E. O'Connor, Editor, Virginia Credit Union League, Virginia Beach, Virginia 
jiow much profit is justified?. ,A 

Banks have traditionally faced complaints against high Interest rates charged to 
their customers. However, Obmmercial Trust employees may take some consola- 
tion in recently published opinions' regarding their manufacturing counterparts. 

According to a recent survey by the Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, N. J., 
many Americans believe that manufacturers are making 28 cents on every sales 
dollar— contrary to the actual figure of 4.'2 cents. S 

* '-Peggy Duggan, Editor, Union Planters National Bank, Memphis, Tennessee 

^ national study by the Opinion Research Corp. of Prpiceton, N. J.,,has revealed 
that a majority of Americans believe U. S. companies are reaping high and unfair 
business profits. -> " * 

Dr. George S. Cummings, dean of the College, of Business at the University of 
Striker, today expressed concern over the report because, as he put in, "Poorly 
informed opinion can lead to unreasonable control and restraints by .government." 



-Ray Haeckel, Newi Manager, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A good short 
lead sentence is 
often the best 
lead for d feature, 
especially if It is 
a teaser or a 
question lead as 
in this case. 



A newsy lead 
that answers 
most of the 5 W's 
and H introduces 
this feature story. 
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What would you estimate Blaine Supermarkets' profits, on the sales dollar, were Many writers' feel ' 

for the fiscal period ended ! June? If you are the average American, according that the lead is 

to a recent survey; you would estimate 28 cents on the dollar. If the company worth 50% of 

were a manufacturing concern rather than retail, 1972 profits would be 4.2 cents their time since 

on the dollar, wtfU below the. estimated 28 cents, \ iv it will trap or lure 

■ " * ' the redder into the i 

Profits for Blaine were, in fact, 3/4 cent on the dollar, 1 body of the story. 

••It's important that Blaine employees know exactly what the profit picture , Good quofes can 

actually is," said George Emery, Vice President, Finance. make a story. Thel 

"Everyone seems to think that the food business is a highly profitable one, partic- usually pro vide an 

ularly with today's high food prices,"' he said. ' V excellent lead 

*. . when the quote 

r,» <[ ( v * .is dramatic. m . *• 
—Marie Sandvik, Manager, Communications, Red Owl StoresJ- 1 nc, 

Minneapolis,*Minnesota ' f 5 

'•' ~ TerrV F,Sher ' COmmUm ' Cati0nS W Oscar Mayer & Co.. Madfspn! .Wisconsin ' ■ ' • % " 

«. ^ssssi i z; c * oseof * «• bi,w "" - • .«•*« ■** 

s= t... ' several principles 

' better story. 
The one word that symbolizes a long history of motivation for a r 

.. w fa** tell the story. 

we are operating in a very hostile climate," Alvin W. Vegtle Jr president of ^ 'Understatement 

Eastern Company said. "Most of the alienation. . : ' ? * ° f Will allow the 

' : reader to reach . . 

W. F. Taft, Publications Supervisor, Southern Services, Inc., Atlanta Ga h ' S ° W " concl "sions 

and therefore inten- 

s&ssr bcte ™ uni;e4 — — - * p-o„, *?* *** 



That startling conclusion was reve^kl in, ,o-7i • Stay out of the 
OpimonRtsLcl Ca^Z ' 'Td^ ' ° Pmi ° n Sufvey conducte d by s/0 ^- 

opinion Research Corporation of Princeton,* N. J. ( speakers talk for 

The facts are, according to the 1972 US u, ' themselves and » '■ 

■Sissr -irr w : 1 . 

,r 40 .. 
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BEFORE THE INTERVIEW 

Getting the stbry is • one of your biggest 
problems. r \ Without good tips, an aative inquiring 
milady £nd proper planning you won't be able to 
develop good stories. 

Even with these pre-requisi-fces you need some way 
*to get the specific facts y«u want. 

The interview is the most important method y<$u 
h£ve for getting information you t need fbt news 
and feature stories. f * % ..5,* 

An effective interview with -an interesting; 
talkative person can make a great story. An 
effective interview with a closed mouth individual 
can still /give you ja good story. 

How can you interview successfully? 

First, you can't be shy. you niust be aggressive, 
without being offensive, and not just ask questions 

They key is asking the right questions. This 
may sound basic^ and it is. But to ask the right 
questions you have to have done your homework. 
Research the interviewee as thoroughly as possible 
within your time limitations. It ^.is important 
to be able to intelligently ask questions once 
your interview is arranged. • * 
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DURING THE INTERVIEW 

Approach your subject with probing questions . 
Questions which need more than a simple Yes or 
No for an answer. Such as How is this accomplished? 
Just what motivates you to devote much of your 
valuable time to taking care of mentally retarded 
children? Tell mg mor e about yourself ... anything 
you feel is important that perhaps we haven't 
covered. 

eep your interview moving with conversation^, not 
voicing ^opinions , but relaxing the individual with 
comments, and questions from a lifet you have prepared 
in advance. Make sure that the person being inter- 
viewed feels what he or she /has done is significant 
and that you are interested. 

Your- conversation should reflect s^hat ^riter est as * 
well as respect for the job that irtdivi&qal performs 

If there is something you do not understand as' the 
interviewee talks; ask. Don't wait. You may have 
to check back with the individual for clarification 
or additional information, but avoo,d it, if possible 
Try to get all you need at one time. 

Don't .push a point when a person has refused to 
answer.- Instead, go Ton to something else s ; try 
-rephrasing the question later in the interview if 
you feel you need # tha^ answer . Also, use common 
sense on questions that have obvious answers. 

.There are still people who insist on asking a 
woman who has just lost her three children in a 
fire, "How do you feel about, your loss?" 

> * ■ *■ 

Not only should /the answer be obvious, but 'the 
question is Uncalled for. No story is = that ^ 
important. Remember you have- a responsibility 
to the individual not to make .him or her look 
silly or ignorant. - 

Finally, be i good listener^ 




INPORTANT POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND 

■I ■ 

1. Read articles on the subject you will 
: cover. Never enter an interview com- 

* ■ pi et ely ignorant . 

2. Plan your questions in. advance and 
write them down. / 

3. Look for the essential elements of t . 
' inf ormation: the who, what, wher<a, 

" when, why,, and how. ■" * 

But you al.Lo want something that is different or 
unusual, §t>inething that may not be obvious. 'You 
can. dig^up a new angle in the interview if you , 
have prepared properly. 

4. 'Speak the interviewee's language. Don't 

confuse him with ten dollar words. 
(Incidentally your writing should reflect 
. this too.) Simple, easily understood 
words 'are far better than complicated 
or little used ones. 

5. Be honest and-don't say something to 

the interviewee you do not mean. Save t % 
questions 'that are likely to antagonize 
him or her until the end of the interview. 

6. D/nJt tell your interviewee you will get • , 
±1$ story printed. You have little 
fqhtrol over this. You may not be able 

r z& get it cleared, or you may. have to^ 
substitute some other story, or drop it 
entirely-. 

7. Accept facts with ease. Don't be. , 
shocked if fantastic facts come out of 

, the interview. Be prepared to check 

these facts, but do not let your feelings 
show strong emotion. Don't say', "I* don't 
believe you.' 1 If you 'question; the validity^ 



' .of ..a ' statement , use ;cautioh v and ask : 

> how ' tKe>:in1?erviewee arrived, <<at that ; . 
conclusion or hQW' that fact'AWas "v.: 

determined, etcV " f 

„Dig deep to*, find what. makes the p6rson : tick. If 
you. can find what unlocks -the individual's willing 
ness to share his thoughts , opinions , experiences 
or attitudes — a 'wealth of interesting copy .will /be 
the results ? v • ' 



On -the following pages are some ways . to -succeed at 

interviewing. .-Some are things to- do, and. others. 

th4ngs ; ,t,Q avo id . . ■{ 

*\% ' • . 

An excellent* book entitled Keys to. Successful i 
Interviewing by Stewart Harral. is 'the basis fq£: < 
these suggestions, ,some of- which reemphasize just..' 
what we've been discus-sirrg... 

Here are the . high 'points V 

1. Make a positive first impression, , one- : 
you have "planned. ■ Be relaxed'- yourself 
so you can relax the interviewee. 
Advance preparation helps you as the 
interviewer feel confident in your 
role* and s^lso gives the' interviewee 

the .impression you know exactly what 
: you're doing. In turn, the interviewee 
feels confident that what he's telling 
you is important. . 

2. B^Tincere;, don't, smile if you don't 
/see humor^ Uon't laugh if "you're just 

" . / trying to* relax the interviewee. 

1 Watch what you say. Make sure there 
can be no mistake. You do not< want , 
your interviewee to ^misunderstand 

-.your intentions or the information, 
you seek.- 1 • 
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Explain as thoroughly ,.,as possible to 
.your interviewee wfiy'-you need the 
/information he or she has . , Impress 
*the importance 'of this interview on 
your subject. After all yotrare 
taking valuable time; it^ should be* 
necessaxfy. ' 

Make sure the interviewed is v c enter v 
stage. You should put yourself in 
the* background. w •> . 

Take notes., but maintain eye contact 
as much as you can. Here a tape 
recorder is helpful, 

There are^ times when tape recorders \ 
t$hd t % o make certain people nervous. ^ ; ; 
When this happens fuss oyer it and call 
the recorder names. Explain that you 
really don't understand all there is m 

-to kjiow about such^ gadgets., but that 
they sure hel£ you to .concentrate on 
the conversation since you don't have 
to t^Lke notes. Say, '".I prefer to use 
a recorder rather than take notes in 
longhand so I .can concentrate more on 

'What you're saying. " Naturally, if - 
the interviewee objects, shut off the 
machine. Never, under any circumstances 
record without * an individual's knowledge 
Yes, you can use, a" recorder on a phone, 
interview, but .you must have an audible 
beeper the interviewee can hear. * ' > 

Do hot confuse the interviewee. If he 
or she acts confused, explain what you 
are attempting to do.' 

If the* interviewee becomes antagonistic, 
keep* 1 your cool. Remember he or she is' . 
doing you the ^kvor in granting tifte 
for the interview. 
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9. ■• Often thB interviewee will be interrupted 
by phone calls "or people sticking their 
* head -inside the office. If possible, try • 
"to get the interviewee away from the usual 
environment if there. are numerous dis- v 
tractions, thus cutting down interruptions. 
Go out iri the hall arid Interview while v* : 
' you -are walking' somewhere else if "necessary . 
Use a conference room or some other secluded 
spot if available. 

... 10. Or use. ;the t phone. You can get a .great, 
v deal of information during a telephone 
. t . interview, although you^get no . first - 

■ "Hand impression of your interviewee., 

^JIX* Nevertheless, phone calls can t,ake. /• 

precedence to personal visits. When > 
yqur interviewee is busy and a personal 
t . \ visit is impossible, get your informa- s 

tion on thp pfrone. Remember too that "* t .-- 
you are less lijcely to be interrupted 
during a phone : conversation "than you 
1 .v - are during a personal viq.it to, someone's 
office. ■ « " 

.If ever you are tempted ,to use pressure, change your 
tactics or rephrase a question. Save the tough 
questions that are- likely ,to t draw a harsh retort or 
no answer until near .the end of your interview/ 

Study successful interviewers such as Barbara Walters , 
Walter tJronkite, and Harry Reasoner. 



OUTLINES v . . YOU CALL THEM CAPTIONS 

An important point to remember about, outlines , 
. for captions as they are, often called, - is that^ ' 
•'they .'will s usually ■.. be read /before stories, . in 
, 'fact* the readership of, the' outline is .generally. 

greater than' that of the story, no matter how 

well-written your story is. 

'It is human nature to .look at pictures and . ' t 
captions before reading the accompanying story. 
Art or photos always attract the reader !s v 
attention before body type. 

Why?' 

For a long time we thought it was because 
people were in a, hurry and had "little time to 
read all; stories. While this is true, 'it is - * 
-^§s^cally . because.; the, reader *is lazy. 

Since captions are shorter than the sto^y itself, 
the. reader attains a sense of satisfaction from 
having completed the reading of a caption with 
quite a bit less effort than struggling with a 

story. • 

•i . ■, 

This does not mean that you should give up 
writing the stdry. It does mean that your outlines 
should be well-written, identifying the people . 
in the picture and telling their:, own story and 
that you^should consider: .photos and captions for 
maximum audience., impact . '- . , • •• 

It/a story accompanies/ the pfcoto or-art, the 
cafot ion -should interest the reader to .delve into 
ttfat story. It helps if the photo shows ' activity 
described farther into the story than the first* 
two qr three lead paragraphs. , ' ' 
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Make your captions short. A caption should never 
run more than half the dep^h of the 'picture. 
Even that is. far too long, v but is sometimes ., 
necessary to .identify all the persons in a par- 
ticular picture. . 

In other words ,'. if* you have a picture that is 
three,, incjfes in depth, the caption should not 
, he mor^e t^an one .and a half inches deep ,; 

Your caption should also be accurate. Do not 
promise^something in the caption tfrat does not 
appear in the photo or story that follows. 

When identifying people, you # mus°t say something- 
like the following! (From left to right)' . . . 
then list names,, titles*, etc." Or: Jill Jones 
(left) 'v . . ..-//.. 

Don'-fc expect the reader to be able to identify 
the o^£3^ct*person in the photograph even if he 
is a prominent administrator, organization 
.president or .television personality. 

Pin down whom you identify in the photograph by 
physical location, job title or department. 
Remember the, reader cannot tell what the .person 
does or what his significance is merely by his 
or h4r name. More infqrmat ion is required. 
Give^it to the reader. . *' - v . 
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J?HE PURPOSE OF HEADLINES 



How 4 do you le^Ld a person into a story? How do 
you entice him or her . to read something you have 
spent a great, d'eal of time preparing? deadlines 
are- the yiswer . 

Headlines are not the 'same as a lead to a story. 
Rather they serve to lure or trap 'the reader 
into the lead ^aragrkph. After reading your 
headlines', a reader should be excited. He or 
she should want t 9 get into the story immediately 
to find out more." 

You should always be honest in a headline. Don Vt" 
joromi'se somethirig that isn'tt-^&ere* If. you. say, 

Tdillw Shoots Rapids" in your neadlirfes , the ' 
< story should not be about fishing, * 

Headlines are '.usually set in large orvdisplay 
type. A headline dresses up the page as well 
as gives the reader the gist or main point rQf 
the stbry at a glance. ; 

So what have we seqn about headlines so far? 
They are the advertisement which" coaxes your 
readers to spend more time with your body. copy. 
Perhaps they summarize the story and, it is 
hoped, beautify the page I5y breaking up body 
type, Mc eventing monotony. 

Needles, to say," you must be .brief when you 
write the head. It calls for condensing 
thoughts into a few meaningful words that 
have impact. ' • 

0 
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HEADLINE GUIDELINES 



Headlines should have the following characteristics 

1. They should be, active rather than s passive. .Use 
the active voice. Say Smith Wins Championship; 
R!P£t Championship Was Won by Smith. 

¥ % • •» * . ■ * 

2. Heads should- be in the present tense; that' is ', 
the historical present dr the future tense. 
Example: Club Tours New Plant?;.-, .not Club 
Toured New. .Plant. 

3. They must contain a verb, at the very least 
an implied or understood v<©rb. 

\ . * ' 

Headlines without ^erbs are merely titles . In 
newspapers and most newsletters this is verboten; 
although in magazines titles are often permitted, 
they are not as good as a headline that at least 
implies action. Say Ten Employees Retire rather 
than just Retirements. 

Avpid starting headline with the verb. 

*»5. Try hot to repeat a word in the headline. "The 
fewer words the better. On the other hand, you, 
do not want to mislead.. 

6.. Tell tjie story, accurately, Nothing is worse 
* than a headline that implies something other 
than what follows in the accompanying story. 

7. Attempt to reflect the general tone of the 

story. Don't write a light, and breezy head ^ 
for a story that is very serious and thought r 
provoking. ' . 

>*8. , Avoid abbreviations. Only. -widely known 

^ abbreviations shauld,. ever ..be used, 
• . *• 
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9» Do not ; use articles i . an, a, the, at, of. 
It is not wrong, but- the head will usually 
read better without them. 

People have accepted the facet that a headline 
is not like a sentence with all the required 
punctuation* articles "and adjectives. 

10. Select a style and stick to it. For example 
if only the first^jword of the headline is 
capped except for proper nouns, do not 
. violate this style. If each word is capped 
except for necpssary articles, then follow 
that style. All. cap heads are much harder 
to read than upper and lower case heads, 
regardless of the typeface you select. 

f?V ^Each line of a headline should make 'sense/ 
Do not split a phrase between the first and 
second lirttes or. decks of. a headline* The 
reader looks at the headline line for line, 
* not as a, whole, except when the headline is 
only one line or deck. A headline reading. 

A New Bonus Policy^ 
* Helps Recruitm^riiJ - 

should hot be split to read'* 

v . * ■ New Bonus 

Policy Helps, Recruitment 

12. Check heads for mechianical and typographic 
correctness* Remember the headline will 
be the most noticeable item on your page 
other than a ^arge dramatic picture. If 
there is an error it will Rave a negative 
impression on^your reader and your 
publication will suffer. 
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13* r Don't always- use the first head you write 

and dorf't use the headline, that fits better 
* > 'Of course, the headline ipust fit", but if 
it is shorter than the full space allowed, 

- .'use 

Many of these rules, except the third and sixth 
can be set aside in certain instances. But , 
'they are good guidelines to follow. 

^ I als)6 urge you to read Headlines- and Deadlines 
by £ernstein and Garst (See Bibliography). 
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A LAST WORD 



Editors have a habit of judging a news story by 
its . temperature. This is a 'hoV story and that 
is 'cold 1 now. A 'hot 1 story is an extremely 
interesting and recent story. The more people 
it interests the 'hotter 1 it is. 

-You^wori't always have * a hot story, but when you 
do the sooner you get it published the better. 

Remember your readers are primarily interested in 
what happens close to thei* first. Don't play 
up a national "story,, that has little proximate 
interest over a good story of local interest about 
local people and local events. Of course, you. 
can develop a local tie-in to the big picture. 
This is the best way to run any story you might 
write. 

For example, if you feel it is important to write . 
a story on economic conditions, get local peoples' 
views and quotes to make your readers get the. 
added impact of local developments or opinions 
of the otherwise distant events. J 
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AP STYLE GUIDE EXERCISE 



1. Write the correct version of (per cent 
percent) _ 4 # 2 



2v In this sentence where JO words are used 
numbers under ten are 'written out and 
• numbers over 10 are arabic. , (Such as 23 
or 40 instead of twenty-three or forty,) 
Underscore correct usage according to AP 
Style Guide , 



3. Is judgment spelled this way? Perhaps 
v judgement is spelled this way? 
Underscore correct version. 



Can you write that someone was mad at 
someone? , ; 

yes no ^ 

5. Most style gui&gs call for the series 

comma -to be usea before the last item as 
ins red, white} and blue. The AP Style 
Guide says that it is not to be used as 
in: 9, 10 and 11. 

» 

• True Falser 



■7 Z-'J ■ * 

6. Titles that 'f'o^tow the name of the individual 
as in; Mary Johston, Training Specialist*;, 
are always c ap it aliz ed? 

True False • 

■ \ - 

7. Would you capitalize anything othef^ than the 
first word of the following s entente? He ' m 
was an advocate of social security for old 
age. - ' 



yes no_ 

If yes, what 
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8. When the word commission stands alone in a 
sentence it should' not be capped even if it" 
refeiyr to the Civil Service Commission* 
yes no_. 

^9.. Which of the following would you' abbreviate i 
a. Street, d. Boulevard . g. Terrace 

, .*b. .Road 3 e. Place "h. Oval 

c. Avenue' f. Drive i. Plaz.a 

10. Can you abbreviate March or April? ' 



ves ,.y. r>no_ 



-11. Is this correct? (Oct; 2$, ^97 §7 / ,i 



yes , n no. 



;^2i ^ ^^t^tnalism he said *is. a rewarding but 

& ^exacting field.. ' \ - 
\ -;"r} ... Does this sentence heed commas? ^ 

. — >:■■**■ v> * i ; y e ?— ^ v " n ° H • - 

-4, v^es, where? M Mark) * .r . ' 

■ " '>5Sfv *■ ^\ ■ « - . ' *»? 

. How are the 'following words '^spelled? If 



correct matk okatf 
^ a. employe ; * ^, 



b. 


falout- 




' C 




/.hitchhiker 






. d. 


accom'oda-te , 


•> 






* adviser * : - 






■ft. 


skillful 








subpoena, ■ 




— v — 



iZfv' ^Can^you - ' sajyi^^-This is- a new 



recd^Ki. , " • (refer- 



J* ring to tftg settings of l \ a record — milestone) 

' " yes 9 ^ ' I "no ^ 



NEWS STORY - WOMEN'S RIGHTS 



I* Wqprien at. the sam^yr comparable jobs earn less, by at least 5-10%, than men. 

2. Christine Carroll, 32, Floral Park, New York, earns $4,000 of the Carrolls' com- 
bined income of $16,500. 

3. For three years she has been turned down r for a mortgage by lending institutions 
(more than five). , 

4. Granting of credit is discriminatory against women in the United States. 

5. Thomas Hayne, Senior Vice-President at Chase Manhattan Bank, saw the Carrolls 
on television. F^Ayrote them saying, Ht hasten the Chase's policy to take into 
accbunt the tot a(l family income in deterdB k family's ability to borrow." 

6. Eaijier, however, the (Chase was, one of the^ptral institutions which turned down 
theOrrolls;i - 

■ 4 

7. , There are currently five bills before Cofjgress that would outlaw sex discrimjnaflP 
in lending. 

8> The State of Washington has already adopted a bill banning sex discrimination in 
lending. Four other states are considering similar legislation. 

- \ ■ 6 : ' ' ~ * 

9. Oregon's major banks and retail Stores were accused of consistently underrating 
women as credit risks by-a published 74-page study. 

10. A U.S. Savings and Loan League surveyed 421 member institutions and fouhcl that 
72% of them wouLd ignore the wife's income when making a decision to grant a lo: 

11. In St. Paul,"Minnesota, a man and a woman of the same credit worthiness applied 

for S600 as an aufo loan. Nine of the 23* banks gave preferential treatment to 

p * - 

theman. ' m 

1 2. Nearly 40% of all wage earners are women* 
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13, Mrs. Carroll is infertile. 

14, Martha Griffiths, Michigan Democratic Representative; said, "The idea Jhat wivesT 
6f childbearing age are unreliable borrowers is a myth. Most women have control 
over whether they will become pregnant.'* 

IS: Women dre transients in the work force, according to Various lenders. 

16. Most state laws are vague about women's responsibility toward their debts. 

17. Credit ratings of women are often eliminated when they marry, are divorced, or 
widowed. 

18. New York City's First Rational Bank accepts alimony and welfare income as proof 
of ability to repay a loan. , •■ \ 

< * 

19. Mrs. Carroll is a bookkeeper employed steadily for 10 years. 



FEATURE STORY - PROFITS 



1. Figures in the 1972 Statistical Abstract of the United States concerning an average 
U..S. manufacturing corporation state manufacturers net only 4.2$ on $1 .00 of 
sales after taxes, 

2. Many Americans believe the after tax profit. of manufacturers is 28yS on $1.00 of 
sales'N^^ 

Opinion surveys on profits were conducted in 1971 by the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration, Princeton, N. J> 

4. 1970 - Bethlehem Steel's net ii\come was 3% of revenue; in 1971 , it was 4.7%.; in 
r 1972, it was 4.3%. 

5. " Unions want profitsYrozen or they will not be content with the wage guidelines. 

6. Business must invest hundreds of millions to maintain, 'modernize and expand its 
facilities. * 

7. Millions must be spent on environmental controls. 

y t> 

8. To cut off or restrict the flow of profits is to.kno>ingly risk the health and perhaps 
the very existence of American business. (Opinion) ^ 

$f.' *Opinitfn is important. Legislation follows opinion. An uniformed opinion can 
lead to bad legislation., ■^ 

10. A poorly informed opinion can iead to unreasonable controls and restraints by 
government. 1 
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Famous Writers • School'. Creative Writing Course,' 
vol. 1,'Westport, Connecticut. 

Interesting book. First in a series of four 
that rounds out a complete course in creative- 
writing. Not exactly journalism, but the 
principles can be applied to feature writing. 

'Ferguson, Charles W. Sav It Wit h Words. Lincoln's 
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The author is a former senior editor of the 
Reader's Digest and an expert on words. \You 
will enjoy this delightful book and it may 
stimulate a love affair with words. 
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Designed primarily for the publication editor. 

Flesch, Rudolf. The Art of Readable Writing. New 
York: Harper & Row, 19^9- 
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30 years he has Been urging writers to use 
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Headlines and Deadlines . New Yorki Columbia 



Best book on headline writing available. Half 
of the book is on newspaper copy reading and 
editing; the other half on writing good head- 
^ lines, i 

Goeller, Carl. Writing to Communicate . Garden 
City> New Yorki Doubleday & Company, Inc.*, 
vl97^ Kk * 

i ."Urges, writers to/Writ^^^lear M prose for all 
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waiting arid correspondence but can also be 
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~ >VN#w York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
/ x 1952. '.. 
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Reminds us to write only when we have something, 
to say. - Tjo often words we put, to paper are 
njeaningless' and -add little to the communicative 
ijnpact of the ]jrose. . ( 

Jordan, Lewis, ed*. The New York Times Style Book 

for Writers _ahd Editors , New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company 1962 . 

One. of the top style books in the 'country. * 
Unfortunately Aot as widely used as 'the AP 
& UPI stylebook. 
* 

Kredenser,; Gail'. Write It Right J New York: 
Barnes & Noble Books, 1968. 

Very brief and interesting book that urges we 
look back at basics to improve our writing. 
Practice sentence, improvement with examples 
provided. 

Lambuth, David, and jrbhers. The Golden Book on 
Writing . -New York: The Viking Press f 196^. 

Another brief book with many jewels oh writing. 
Stresses organization of material, with major 
chapters on words , sentences said the paragraph. 

A Manual of Style . Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1969* \ 

A very detailed style fc manual. The closfest to 
the government style manual now in use. 

Ogilvy , David. Confessions of an Advertising Man . 
New York: Atheneum, I963. 
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thpse interested in advertising, its 
principles can be applied to any writing. 

V / % 
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;ompany i 
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English Language". Every writer- or person 
who aspires to be one should read it* 

Payne/Lucile Vaughan. The Lively Art of W riting. 
New York i The New American Library, 1965* 

Not a journalism teifct, but an excellent p&p.er-* • 
back that applies to writing of longer pieces ' 
such p.s features and essays. The author 
points to all the major problem areas writers 
encounter and often stumble amidst. She also 
presents solutions to the problems and many 
^ examples, and exercises to correct those problems, 

Shefter, Harry. Shefter's Guide to Better 

Compositions . New York: Washington Square 

Pres*^ I960. 
» 

Excellent paperback to act as a fresher on 
grammar and composition. 

Skillin, Mar jorie. E. , and others. Words into Type . 
New York: Applet on-Century-Crof ts , 1964- . 

'.Valuable, especially ta the editor. Style ■ 
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•Both books, by Stein, a journalism professor, 
. are valuable, especially The Newswriter's 
-Handbook , Section on writing for television 
/is ^especially pertinent. 

S trunk;, Jr. William and White, E. B. The Elements 
: of Style . ' ; New York: Macmirian Publishing Co., 

;\ The "little- book" you h^ave" probably heard 
about. Few wri^ets are without this classic. 
4 An excellent style book with a liberal slant 
on grammar. (It's okay to end a sentence on 
a prtfifrsition. ) ' — - 



Wkddeli; Marie, L. , and others. The Art of Styling 
Sentences . Woodbury, New York: Barron's. 
Educational Series, Inc., 1972. 

; Shows 20 sentence patterns with examples 
designed to force you to inject new life_ 
into your sentences.. Used judiously, this 
book— over the period of a year or two— .can 
: help your writing by expanding your sentence 
\ repertoire. * v a ' ■ 

**. 

-Warren, Carl/ Modern News Reporting . New. York: 
Harper &' Brothers, 1959* < ' ■ *^-> 

A* classic' text ..used in m63t j ourna^ jfsin 
schools . ■ M . 




Weisbord, Marvin, ed. - A Treasury of T'i^gfor 

Writers . Cincinnati^ Writer 1 s Digest, 1965' 

Collection of trips from a number of authors 
on working methods, style , reference sources-- 
. practically anything you c|n 'think of concerning 
writing 



